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THE COMMONS 


A Monthly Record Devoted to Aspects of Wife and Labor from the Social Settlement Point*of View, 


A TRUE HOME, 


What is a home? A guarded space 
Wherein a few, untairly blest, 

Shall sit together, face to face, 
And bask, and purr and be at rest? 


Where cushioned walls rise up between 
Its inmates and the common air, 
The common pain, and pad and screen 

From blows of fate or winds of care? 


Where art may blossom strong and free, 
And pleasure furl her silken wing, 
And every moment laden be, 
A precious and peculiar thing? 


And past and future, softly veiled 

In hiding mists, shall float and lie 
Forgotten half, and unassailed 

By either hope or memory, 


While the luxurious present weaves 
Her perfumed spells, untried, untrue, 
‘Broiders her garments, heaps her sheaves, 
All for the pleasure of a few? 


Can it be this—the longed-for thing 
Which wanders on the restless foam, 

Unsheltered beggars, birds on wing, 
Aspire to, dream of, christen ‘home’? 


No. Art may bloom, and peace and bliss; 
Grief may refrain and death forget; 
But if there be no more than this 
The soul of home is wanting yet. 


Dim image from far glory caught, 
Fair type of fairer things to be, 

The true home rises in our thought 
As beacon for all men to see, 


Its lamps burn freely in the night; 
Its fire-glows, unchidden, shed 
Their cheering and abounding light 
On homeless folk uncomforted. 


Each sweet and secret thing within 
Gives out a fragrance on the air— 

A thankful breath sent forth to win 
A little smile from others’ care, 


The few, they bask in closer heat; 
The many catch the further ray; 

Life higher seems, the world more sweet, 
And hope and heaven less far away. 


So the old miracle anew 
Is wrought on earth and proved good, 
And crumbs apportioned for a few, 
God-blessed, suffice a multitude. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


WANTED. 


An Arnold Toynbee will for labor now; 

A Ruskin’s heart,a William Morris’ pen, 

A Lincoln’s power, another grand Neal Dow, 
To break the shackles from the lives of men. 


A voice arraigning gold, and greed and spoil, 

Making our land in deed, not name, all free; 

A brother for the serfs of rum and toil, 

A living, working Church, O Christ, for Thee! 
—Emma Playter Seabury in The Kingdom, 


CHICAGO, 


NOVEMBER, 1897. 





THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO 
THE SETTLEMENT. 


BY CLARENCE GORDON, EAST SIDE HOUSE, 
NEW YORK CITY. | 


Humanitarians, socialists, philanthropists, may 
do settlement work and do it well, but where the 
actuating impulse and reason are religious, 7. ¢., 
the recognition of God as an object of worship, 
love and obedience, it will be better done; but only 
on the foundation of Christ, the God-man, and with 
His example and grace to inspire and direct, can 
the settlement realize its highest possibilities. 

Christianly humane should the settlement and 
its residents be; socialists they should be, not to 
sow dissension between people of different condi- 
tions, lots, offices, etc., nor to advance selfish 
schemes for social, civic and industrial reform, but 
socialists to evolve in love from whut 7s that devel- 
opment of individual and community life the tex- 
ture of which is “IIe that keepeth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life shall keep it unto 
the life eternal;” philanthropists they should be 
because of the love of Christ for them and in 
them. 

It is the relation, then, of the Christian Church 
and the settlement that we are considering—the 
Christian Church in its breadth ; not the Episco- 
palian, nor Presbyterian, nor Methodist, nor Roman 
Catholic, nor any other division, but the Church 
as one in the Christ of God. The combination of 
any set of men and women who love their fellow 
men, be they religious or not, be they “Jews, 
Turks, infidels or (and) heretics,” may do good ina 
settlement. The foundation of a house may be of 
wood ; for permanence and security it must be 
of stone. “For other foundation can no man lay 
than is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’ For this rea- 
son the relation of the Church and the settlement 
is amatter of supreme importance. Unrelated and 
separate, there is God in one, and man, alone, in 
the other. 

Such is my conviction; that the relationship is 
fundamental ; that it is precious, and to be insisted 
upon and maintained if the settlement is to become, 
as we most confidently believe, the secular right 
arm of the Church, the social unifying power to 
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complement her lay work. I would try to define 
some parts of each in this co-operating kinship, 
that we might understand not only how the Church 
may vivify—be, indeed, the soul of—the settle- 
ment, and counsel it, and contribute men as resi- 
dent workers in the settlement, and help in the 
financial support of the settlement: but that we 
might know what the settlement can do for the 
Church in the practical education of her ministry 
in the social needs of the people, in an on-the-level 
acquaintance with average humanity outside a 
church, where, though some men may be brutes, 
no man is acknowledged to be a priest because of 
his garb alone, but readers of Tur Commons have 
probably in mind those points, and I have not space 
here more than to name them. Therefore, leaving 
them as they stand, and having expressed my con 
viction of the first and all-important relationship 
of Church and settlement, let us look now into the 
economic relations of the two. 

If the settlement is not doing what it might in 
religious lines with the people, are not churches 
going out too much from their spiritual function 
to do social work ? And in overlapping the out- 
side work of laymen, have the clergy that worldly 


f social 


experience, that practical knowledge 
science, that plane-ship with the people, which, 
each and all, are requisite in the settlement’ The 
institutional and ecclesiastical character of churches 
and the priestly garb of some denominations are 
difficulties where churches run settlements. And 
there are certain social recreations of the settle- 
ment, harmless in themselves, which are not de 
corous and are generally forbidden within the pre 
cincts of a church: such are dancing and card 
playing. The enjoyment of billiard room, gym- 
nasium and other provisions on Sundays, which 
keep men from the saloons and street corners is, 
also, not permitted. 

There are other limitations of settlements con- 
ducted by churches which, I think, should intlu- 
ence the churches to encourage and assist outside 
settlements rather than to undertake, themselves, 
the work. An Episcopal church, forinstance, does 
not gather into its settlement Roman Catholics, and 
so of any denomination, its church settlement’s 
invitation is not likely to be accepted by people of 
other sects. This limits the important social char- 
acter of settlement work—the bringing together 
many orders of the community to meet one another 
on ground of common interest and practical equal- 
ity—the kind of work that will reach, “if,” as 
Bishop Potter says, “ any human agency is to reach, 
persuade and enlighten the multitudes in our great 
cities with whom, finally,so largely rests the choice 
of our rulers, the stability of the republic, and the 
progress of our civilization.” 

Another difficulty in a church settlement is that 


| November, 
its people are encouraged (not intentionally by the 
church) in acertain dependence, dependence upon 
churchly authority and favor, and upon alms, 
whilst the laymen’s settlements educate to the 
most self-respecting independence, though, of 
course, they must at times, relieve cases of imme- 
diate suffering or destitution. The church has its 
poor-fund. Her people know that. And then how 
unnecessarily costly and luxurious is often the 
plant of a church. Does this teach a righteous 
lesson? 

The neighbors, the friends, the associates of the 
settlement should have space, order, cleanliness, 
beauty, means to educate body, mind, morals and 
soul, but I would not have marble baths and swim- 
ming pools, chairs, lounges and desks such as in 
the homes of the wealthy and luxurious. I would 
have good engravings—not paintings—and so, in 
every line, the settlement house should be on a 
high plane, both fitting to the home condition of 
the average wage-earner and an object lesson of 
what he may justly aim to possess and enjoy, 
whilst it should not, by surroundings not necessary 
in fact or esthetics, either incite to acquire what is 
supertluous for comfort, respectability and develop 
ment; or, what is worse, to sow the thought that the 
world, or the community, or anything else, owes this 
person a living, or owes him any more than he can 
win himself fairly and squarely. This is the lesson 
and practice of the settlement, and if and when the 
Church fosters or permits the idea to live that she 
will give us in this world what we do not earn or 
deserve, or that she will coddle and indulge her 
children when she should, by discipline and truths 
inure them to the God-order, she does that which 
contravenes the principles of social science and 
settlement practice. But if the relation of the 
Church to the settlement is not frugal when she 
takes entirely in hand work which she should 
rather inspire, permeate and sustain, the setile- 
ment certainly fails in its relation to the Church. 
When, whilst supplying many temporal needs of 
the people, its workers do not Christianly intiuence, 
by life and precept, those with whom they are con- 
stantly and personally in touch, and when, whilst 
supplying so many worldly needs and_ refresh- 
ments, they do not, also, afford opportunities for 
spiritual betterment. To illustrate this position 
let there be quoted here portions of a letter which 
a settlement head worker wrote lately to his bishop: 

DEAR Bisnop:--It has been my wish for a long time to 
have some religious service here on Sunday afternoons; that 
whilst the men in the House can exercise inthe gymnasium, 
kick foot-ball, play cards or billiards, there shall also be pro- 
vided other entertainment and improvement, which some of 
them will certainly take advantage of—the one as free as 
the other, and with no authoritative influence exerted in 
either case. Permit me to add that, as 1 think of it, clergy- 
men and laymen of any Christian church might preach very 
briefly on practical, personal religion—short, fervid ad- 


dresses; that such services should be late in the afternoon, 
to follow our Sunday School; that they should not exceed, 





. 





say, twenty-five minutes in length; that good music should 
be provided to occupy ten minutes; that the address should 
pot exceed twelve minutes, and the prayers three or five 
minutes, 

Such services, thoroughly well planned in advance, as to 
the men who are to conduct them, the arrangement and 
character of the music, and all else constituting reverence, 
heartiness and directness in the worship, would, Lam conti- 
dent. gather in from the House itself and from the settle- 
ment neighborhood a congregation which would svon, and 
regularly thereafter, fill our assembly room, and I can well 
believe that the results would be happy for all concerned, 

[have talked of this plan with several of the men, and 
they received the idea with approval. Roman Catholic 
priests could not, as | understand it, officiate, but laymen of 
that ehureh could and would. As a large number of. our 
people are Roman Catholics it would not be right, as I see 
it, that they should not be duly considered, 

I have ventured thus briefly and roughly to lay the mat- 
ter—of such importance IL deem it—before you that the 
counsel of our bishop may weigh for or against the propo- 
sal. Soliciting your judgment, Lam, 

Respeetfully and faithfully yours, 

A settlement which is part of a church is ever 
fully provided with money (often extravagantly 
expended) for its maintenance, and the settlement 
which is known not to “ meddle in religious mat 
ters” can reach the purse of the public, but the 
settlement which, whilst not the offspring of any 
one church or parish, is striving to do social work 
on a Christian foundation and by active Christian 
means, stands out in the cold neglected by both the 
Church and the world. If there is just and righte- 
ous relation of Church and settlement, the Church, 
it would seem, might do more than she does for 
the encouragement and material support of out 
side settlements. Bishop Potter has said that “to 
continue ‘the compaign of elueation’ we have as 
yet discovered no agency that, in almost every 
respect, is at nll comparable with the college or 
university se!tlement. Such an agency 
can only want adequate support because the men 
and women (of New York) do not yet recognize its 
high and wise purpose and its already remarkable 
achievements.” 

Will the Church narrow this settlement cam- 
paign—this campaign where social and religious 
enlightenment ¢o hand in hand—to the precincts 
of individual churches and to the administration of 
such churches, or will the Church so express and 
exert her relation to the settlement that any settle- 
ment at large, working on Christian principles and 
with practical results directly helpful to the 
Church victory over the world, the flesh and the 
devil, need not beg of the latter powers, but find 
due measure of support from the Church whose 
faithful child and servant it would be? 





The wife of Sir Bartle Frere, the British Gen- 
eral, was to meet him on a certain day at a railway 
station, and having her servant with her requested 
him to go and find the General. The servant had 
not seen his master, and, nonplussed, replied, 
“ But how shall | know him?” “ Oh,” said Lady 
Frere, “ Look for a tall gentleman helping some- 
body.” He went out and found Sir Bartle helping 
an old lady out of a railway carriage. 
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TOUCH. 


Aliving coal! And with its glow 

It touched another eoal, when, lo, 

The dark form into radiance grew, 

And light and cheer beamed forth anew. 


A loving heart! And with its love 

It touched another heart which strove 
With adverse waves on troubled sea, 
When oars were plying heavily; 

And to, through rifted clouds Hope smiled, 
And Love the weariness beyuiled. 


That living coal be mine to glow, 
That loving heart be mine to show, 
While earth has sorrowing hearts that wait 
The opening of Redemption’s gate. 
—Luey BE. Brown in the Advance. 


LATEST LIST OF SETTLEMENTS. 


United States, Great Britain and Asia Contribute 
a Long Array of Social Work-Centers 
Where Groups are Living Out 
Their Social Principles. 


The following list of settlements of the world is 
probably as nearly complete as any list can ever be 
again. It is that collated from the new edition of 
the “ Bibliography of College, Social and Univer- 
sity Settlements,” compiled by the editor of THE 
Commons for the College Settlements Association. 
But settlements are springing up daily in all parts 
of the world, and it is nearly, or quite, impossible 
to keep any list complete. The new edition of the 
Bibliography, which is now in press and will be 
ready soon, will contain a chapter on the origin 
and history of the settlement movement, a selected 
Bibliography of reading references to the move- 
ment as a whole and the literature of the individ- 
ual settlements and an index. The following list 
in no way forestalls the Bibliography, but gives an 
idea of the present scope and numerical import- 
ance of the settlement movement. An incidental 
motive «f its publication is the desire to have all 
the readers of THE ComMMoNs interest themselves 
in sending information of Omissions or changes. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles.—Casa de Castelar, corner Castelar 

and Ord streets. 

San Francisco.—South Park Settlement, 84 South 

Park. 

West Oakland.—The Manse, 1730 Eighth street. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.—Chicago Commons, 140 North Union 

street. 
Clybourn. Avenue Settlement, corner Cly- 
bourn and Halsted. 
Elm Street Settlement, 80 Elm street. 
Forward Movement, 219 8S. Sangamon street. 
Girls’ Club, 581 West Superior street. 
Hull House, 335 8. Halsted street. 
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Cuicaco.—(Continued),. 
Helen Heath Settlement, 869 Thirty-third 


Court. 
Kirkland School Settlement, 384 Indiana 
street. 


Maxwell Street Settlement, 270 Maxwell St. 

Medical Missionary College Settlement, 744 
Forty-seventh street. 

Neighborhood House, 1550 Sixty-ninth St. 

Northwestern University Settlement, 252 W. 
Chicago avenue. 

University of Chicago Settlement, 4638 Ash- 
land avenue. 

Evanston.—Delano Settlement, Foster street and 

Myrtle avenue. 


INDIANA. 
Terre Haute.—Social Settlement, 28 North First 
street. 
Iowa. 
Des Moines.—Roadside Settlement, 720 Mulberry 
street. 


Grinnell.—College House, 615 Pear] street. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville-—Neighborhood House, 324 East Jef 

ferson street. 
MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.—Lawrence House, 214 Parkin street. 
Locust Point Social Settlement, 1409 Hull 
street. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston.—Ben Adhem House, Mall street, Rox- 
bury. 

Denison House, 91-93 Tyler street. 

Epworth League House, 34 ITull street. 

Elizabeth Peabody House, 156 Chambers 
street. 

Hale House, 6 Garland street. 

Lincoln House, 116-122 Shawmut ave. 

St. Stephen’s House, Decatur street. 

South End House, 6 Rollins street. 

Willard “ Y ” Settlement, 11 Myrtle street. 

Cambridge.—The Prospect Union, 744 Massa- 
chusetts avenue. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit.—The Berean Mission Settlement, 642 
Russell street. 

Grane Rapids.—Bissell House, 425 Ottawa street. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—Unity House, 1620 Washington 
avenue, north. 

St. Paul.—Commons, Jackson and Eighth streets. 


MIssovurRl. 
St. Louis—St. Louis Settlement, Second and Vic- 
tor streets. 
St. Stephen’s House, Sixth and Rutger Sts. 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln.—Graham Taylor House, 945 N. Eighth 
street. 
NEw JERSEY. 
Jersey City.—Whittier House, 174 Grand street. 
Orange Valley.—Social Institute, Orange Valley 
P,0, 
Passaic.—Dundee House. 20 Second street. 
New YorK. 
Brooklyn.—Neighborhood Settlement, The As- 
tral, 184 Franklin street, Greenpoint. 
Buffalo.—Welcome Hall, 437 Seneca street. 
Westminster House, 424 Adams street. 
New York.—All Souls’ Friendly Aid House, 248 
East Thirty-fourth street. 


[ November, 


New York.—Continued. 
Alumni House, 446 East Seventy-second 
street. 
Amity Church Settlement, 312 West Fifty- 
fourth street. 
Association House, 259 West Sixty-ninth 
street. 
Calvary House, 335 East Twenty-second 
street. 
Church Settlement House, 329 East Eighty- 
fourth street. 
New York College Settlement, 95 Rivington 
street. 
Community House, (Pro-Cathedra]) 153 Essex 
street, 
East Side House, Seventy-sixth street and 
East River. 
Gospel Settlement, 211 Clinton street. 
Grace Church Settlement, 417 East Thir- 
teenth street. 
Hartley House, 413 West Forty-sixth street. 
Nurses’ Settlements, 265 Henry street, 279 
East Broadway, and 312 East Seventy- 
eighth street. 
Phelps Settlement, 314 East Thirty-fifth 
street. 
Union Settlement, 237 East One Hundred 
and fourth street. 
University Settlement, 26 Delancey street. 
Young Women’s Settlement, 163 Avenue B, 
Nortu CARonina. 
Grace Post Office, Buncombe County.— Log Cabin 
Settlement. 
OHIO. 
Cincinnati. — Cincinnati Social Settlement, 300 
Broadway. 
Cleveland.—Goodrich House, 368 St. Clair street. 
Hiram House, 183 Orange street. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia.—College Settlement, 617 Carver 
street. 
Eighth Ward Ilouse, Locust street, near 
Ninth. 
Neighborhood Guild, 618 Addison street. 
Princeton House, 505 Pine street (combined 
with Parish House of First Presbyterian 
Church). 
St. Peter’s House, 100 Pine street. 
Pittsburgh.—Kingsley House, 1709 Penn avenue. 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee.—Happy Home Settlement. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SETTLEMENTS. 
ENGLAND. 
Bristol.—Broad Plain House. Address Bristol. 
Ipswich.—I pswich Social Settlement, Fore street. 
Liverpool.— Women’s Settlement. Address Miss 
Ling, Aigburth, Liverpool. 
London.—Allcroft Road Neighborhood Guild, 
140 Allcroft road, N. W. 
Bermondsey Settlement, Farncombe street, 
Jamaica road, 8S. E. 
Bermondsey Settlement, Woman’s Branch, 
149 Lower road, Rotherhithe, 8. E. 
Cambridge House, 131 Camberwell road, 
Camberwell, 8S. E. 
Chalfont House, 20 Queen Square, W. C. 
Charterhouse Mission, Fabard street, South- 
wark, S. E. 
Christ Church Mission, 53 St. Leonard’s road. 
College of Women Workers, Dartmouth 
Row, Blackheath Hill, 8. E. 
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Lonpon.—(Continued). | CHICAGO FEDERATION. 


Eton Mission, Gainsborough road. | 
Friends’ New East End Mission, Bedford 


Insti Spitalfields. E Fall Meeting at the Clybourn Avenue Settlement.— 
q ee ? i on ‘Ce 1 E Settl t. Bat | Resolution upon Henry George.—Inter- 
, >< © re ate 
— ce ains College Settlement, Ba | onithaas Wibiniaebiee: 
ersea, S. E. 
Harrow Mission Association, 91 Latimer = : ous . . in 
road, W . The meeting of the Chicago Federation of Set- 
ad, . | . . . 
Hoxton Settlement, 280 Bleyton street, Wile | tlements on December 11 will discuss various mat- 


street, N. 
Lady Margaret House, Kensington road, 
Lambeth, 8. E. 


ters of settlement interest, and especially the ques- 
tion of the attitude of the settlements upon the 


Leighton Hall Neighborhood Guild, 8, 9 and subject of relief work this winter, and the position 
19 Leighton Crescent, Kentish Town, N. W. of city and county officials upon the matter. The 

Mansfield House, Barking road, Canning meeting will be held with the Forward Movement 

Manefiela House Settlement of Women rere : S , 
Workers, 461 Barking road, Canning The feature of the last meeting, held at the Cly- 
Town, E, bourn Avenue settlement October 30, was the 


Mayfield House, Old Ford road, Bethnal 
Green. 

Newman House, 108 Kensington road, 8. E. Sa eee ee ae aaa el ‘ 

Oxford House, Mape street, Bethnal Green, tee, consisting of Professor Graham Taylor, Rev. 
N.E. Dr. George W. Gray, and Rev. N. B. W. Gallwey, 

Oxford House, St. Margaret’s House (La- and was adopted by a rising vote, as follows: 
dies’ Branch of Oxford House), Bethnal 5 
Green, E, 

Passmore Edwards House, Tavistock place 
and Little Coram street, St. Pancras, N.W. 

Pembroke College Mission, 207A East street, 


adoption of a minute with regard to the death of 
Henry George. It was propesed by a commit- 


“TRRESPECTIVE Of varying economic opinion, we 
are at one in our reverence for the manly simplic- 
ity, courage, patriotism and religious devotion to 
the common cause of all the peoples, which consti- 


Wal h,S. E tuted the character of HENRY GEORGE, and in our 
Rot 2 -* a har tae oe ee admiration for the rare intellectual ability, pro- 
— — all, Lork street, Wal- found conviction, logical acumen, exceptionally 

worth, S. E. 


’ Lae jure and vigorous literary style, and beautifully 
Rugby School Home Mission, 292 Lancaster seotalle spirit which characterize his epoch-making 
road, Notting Hill, W. ; writings. ; 
St. Mildred’s House, Millwall, F. . “While profoundly and sorrowfully conscious 
lovubee Hall, 28 C ommercial street, E. of the irreparable loss to the Labor Movement and 
University Hall, Gordon square, W. C, (suc- the cause of social progress, in the removal of so 
ceeded by Passmore Edwards House.) ; devoted and gifted a man, and the sudden cessa- 
Wellington College Mission, Walworth, S. E. tion of his brilliant leadership, we recognize that 
Women's t niversity Settlement, Ht Nelson in no higher cause and in no nobler way could he 
_ SOMaKe; Black friars road, 5. E. . have offered the sacrifice of his life than in his 
York House, 527 Holloway road, N. truly great effort to restore the municipal admin- 
Manchester. — Lancashire College Settlement, istration to the social service of the whole people 
Hulme, Manchester. by inalienably investing the imperial power of the 
Owens College Settlement, Manor street, Greater New York in the sole possession of its 
Ardwick, Manchester. | own citizens.” 
Star Hall, Ancoats, Manchester. Address 
Mrs. I. W. Crossley. 
Sheflield.—Neighborhood Guild. Address Shef- 


The settlements represented and the number 


present from each at the meeting were: Clybourn 


field Avenue (16), Elm Street (2), Chicago Commons (20), 
ScoTLAND Forward Movement (6), Helen Heath (5), Hull 
Edinburgh.—Chalmers University Settlement, 10 HHouse (9), Maxwell Street (2), Neighborhood 


Ponton street, Fountain Bridge. 
Divinity Students’ Residence (Est. Church 
of Scotland), 14 George square, 


Ilouse (5), Northwestern University Settlement (4), 
University of Chicago Settlement (8). 


New College Settlement, 48 Pleasance. Miss Addams, of Hull House, moved that each 
University Hall, Outlook Tower, University settlement pay $1.00 per year for membership in the 
Hall. 


Federation. Carried. Miss Addams, Mr.Gallwey and 


"ae S ants’ Settleme 0 Possi Ni i i i 
Glasgow.—Students’ Settlement, 10 Possil road, Mr. Abt were appointed a committee to consider 


Garscube Cross. : ; p 
Toynbee House, 130 Parson street the question of the co-operation of the settlements 
in the current movement for free lectures in the 
SETTLEMENTS IN ASIA. ; ; . : 
Impra public schools. Committees were appointed also 
Bombay. — Missionary University Settlement. | to consider the question of a work-test for those 
(Address unknown.) who were given assistance by the city or county 
this winter, and the moyement looking toward the 
establishment of a municipal lodging house. 


JAPAN. 
Kyoto.—Airinsha. Address, Rev. M. lL. Gordon, 
Kyoto. ae : ? : ane 
Tokyo.—Kingsley House, Kanda, Tokyo. Ad- The discussion of the evening was upon the sub- 
dress, Mr. Sen Katayama. } ject of the relation of the settlements to positive 
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programs of reform and institutions of one kind 
and another, and that of individual residents toward 
their settlements upon matters concerning which 
the settlement represents a policy. Mr. Simons, 
of the Chicago University Settlement, was the first 
speaker. He thought the settlements too much 
inclined to hide behind indefiniteness, and argued 
for a good deal more positiveness than is usually 
shown. “We take positive positions on local 
issues,” said he, “why not on the larger things? 
Why must we neglect to seize the great levers of 
church and state, and by them modify the social 
machinery toward the great ends for which we 
labor?” 

Professor Taylor warned the settlements against 
institutionalism, and pleaded for the same liberty 
within the settlement as that accorded to all com- 
ers on the outside. Let there be substantial har- 
mony in general—that will almost surely follow 
from oneness of motive—but let there be liberty in 
details. On the other hand, he argued for recogni 
tion of the great forces which impelled men, in 
religion and social life, and utilizing them to bring 
about the social righteousness toward which the 
settlement labored as one of the freshest and most 
vital movements now in progress. 

Mrs. Harriet Van Der Vaart, of Neighborhood 
House, presented the view of the settlement as im- 
personal, as broad enough to include all on a basis 
of common humanity, and as friendly without 
prejudice. She was inclined to think that any 
form of propaganda would stand in the way of this 
openness and unbiased friendliness. 

A brisk discussion evoked much originality of 
opinion and brought to light many sides of the 
question. 

The settlement conducted by Mrs. and Miss 
Williamson, as the outgrowth of a girls’ club on 
West Superior street, was admitted to the Federa- 
tion, and increases the list of Chicago settlements 
to thirteen. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 


First Year’s Report of the Owens College Enter- 
prise in the Ardwick District. 


The first annual report of the Owens College 
Settlement in the Ardwick district of Manchester, 
England, is at hand. The history of the settlement 
is interestingly recited in the preface of the report. 
The constitution gives the purpose—* This settle- 
ment is founded in the hope that it may become 
common ground on which men and women of 
various classes may meet in good will, sympathy 
and friendship; that the residents may learn some- 
thing of the conditions in an industrial neighbor- 
hood, and share its interests, and endeavor to live 
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among their neighbors a simple and religious life.” 
The departments of work reported upon include 
the debating society, lectures, regular and occa- 
sional, reading parties, classes, “ at homes,” “ crip- 
ples’ parties,” to which infirm persons were assisted 
for a pleasant hour or two, industrial school, penny 
banks, employment bureau, visitation and summer 
excursions, 


A NEIGHBORHOOD COUNCIL. 


Novel Feature of Work at the University of Chicago 
Settlement, 


One of the causes of notable success in the work 
of the University of Chicago Settlement is the de 
gree of co-operation between the settlement and 
the neighborhood. There is no better indication of 
this than the existence of the neighborhood “Coun 
cil of Ten,” which confers with the leaders of the 
settlement once a month concerning the work. It 
is made up of tive men and five women, and Miss 
McDowell is most enthusiastic concerning the de- 
gree of interest shown by these friends of the work 
and the good results from their co-operation. An 
other feature of work there which is redounding 
to the success of the endeavor is the club made up 
exclusively of Bohemian women, who have their 
meetings in theirown language largely,and appre- 
ciate them all the more for that reason. 


SETTLEMENT JOTTINGS. 


Literature concerning a new settlement work in 
Aigburth, the north end of Liverpool, England, is 
sent us by friends of the work. The settlement is 
under the auspices of the Liverpool Union of Wo- 
man Workers, and two young women are in resi 
dence. A public meeting aroused interest in the 
enterprise, and the work starts off with the wood 
will of the Liverpool press and public. 

The fifth annual report of the settlement of 
women workers associated with Mansfield House 
in Canning Town,is just at hand. It is an attrac- 
tively printed and illustrated pamphlet of sixty- 
six pages, and reports upon the work among the 
factory girls, women’s pleasant Sunday afternoon, 
mothers’ meetings and sewing classes, winter and 
summer children’s works, etc. 

The report, balance sheet and list of subscrip- 
tions for 1896, of Oxford House in Bethnal Green, 
London, is interesting reading. It takes up the 
work of the settlement in detail], and with notable 
clearness gives a picture of the settlement activity. 
Especially interesting is the report on the connec- 
tion with St. Matthew’s parish. 

A new settlement in New York is reported by 
the Outlook as having been established by Mrs. 
Sarah J. Bird. It is to be called the “ Gospel Set- 
tlement,” and is located at 211 Clinton street. 

An interesting series of subjects is announced in 
the program, for the winter, issued by the “ Colum- 
bian Woman’s Club” of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Settlement, Chicago. 
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yj CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR. @ 


A LABOR SERMON. 


TOILING MANHOOD’S RIGHTS PLEADED 
FOR IN A PULPIT. 





Rev, Dr. W. R. Taylor’s Rochester Sermon Another 
Indication of the Church’s Growing Interest in 
the Labor Movement—A Notable Series. 


The immensely widening and rapidly accelerat- 
ing interest in the Labor Movement is not better 
shown than in the increasing number of sermon- 
topics in churches, relating to the subject. And 
no better illustration can be found of the earnest- 
ness and good faith with which ministers of the 
gospel are turning to the consideration of this, the 
most important subject now before the minds of 
men, than the series of sermons on the Labor 
Movement now in progress by Rey. Dr. W. R. Tay- 
lor, in the Brick Presbyterian church, of Rochester, 
N. Y., one of the largest and most influential 
churches in the Presbyterian denomination. 

The first sermon, the substance of which is given 
below, was on the question, “ What is the Labor 
Movement?” 

The particular topics and dates for the balance 
of the course will be as follows: 

Dec, oth “Tn the Good Old Days before Machin 

ery. 

Jan. 2d—* Machinery, and some of Its Results.” 

Feb. 6th—*The English Workingman and the 

Law. Dark Side and Bright Side.” 
March 6th —* The Earl of Shaftesbury and Other 
Friends of the Workingman.” 

April 3d—* The American Workingman,” 

May 1st—* Trade Unions.” 

Some special labor hymns have been gathered 
by Dr. Taylor, and one or more of these will be 
used at each of the services. 

WHAT IS THE LABOR MOVEMENT? 

After a strong opening, in which Dr. Taylor em 
phasized the importance of the subject, and the 
propriety of a minister’s speaking of such subjects 
in a church, he said: 

“The first thing to be learned in studying the 
Labor Movement is that this phrase has two senses 

one broader, the other narrower and more spe 
cific. Inits broader sense, the Labor Movement is 
nothing more nor less than the upward movement 
of man. It is inseparable from the struggle for 
liberty which has practically constituted the his- 
tory of Europe since the beginning of the break-up 
of the Middle Ages. 

“Take the history of England as an example. 
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Going back 700 years the people of that time were 
serfs, tied to the soil, and in bondage to the lords. 
There was no great body of people, such as we who 
compose this congregation represent, working for 
our living, as, almost without exception, I suppose 
we do, but free to come and go as we choose, owing 
no man any service but such as we choose to ren- 
der, each one equal to every other one before the 
law, with an opportunity to rise to any height we 
can command, and participating in the govern- 
ment. 

“An English serf could not leave his land, or 
give his daughter in marriage, or sell a yoke of 
oxen without the consent of his lord, and generally 
not without paying him something for the privi- 
lege. He was regarded as an inferior person before 
the law. His rights were not half the rights of a 
man. By a system of caste, almost as rigid as that 
of India, he was condemned to remain all his life 
in the station in which he was born—although 
there were instances of men of exceptional strength 
breaking through and struggling up. 

“The whole social and political system was 
based not on the assumption of our Declaration of 
Independence that ‘all men are created free and 
equal,’ but that men are born in classes, permanent 
and fixed, one class to serve, and the other to be 
served; one class to govern, and the other to be 


governed. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON STRUGGLE, 


“That was in England 700 vears ago. What do 
we find there now? A people practically as free 
as we are. What has gone between’ An unceas- 
ing struggle. Between whom? Between the peo- 
ple on one side, and the Kings and nobles on the 
other. 

“But who are ‘the people’’ The workers, the 
farmers, the mechanics, the merchants, the clerks, 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, the 
doctors, the lawyers, the ship owners, the inventors 
—in a word,the great army of people who live and 
make their fortunes by their own labor, as distin- 
guished from those who live upon the labor of 
others. For what was the struggle? For human 
rights, the rights to live the life of a man. 

“Anglo-Saxon liberty is the achievement of the 
workers of the Anglo-Saxon race. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the War of the Revolution, 
the Constitution of the United States, were all ‘way 
marks of the Labor Movement.’ .... The whole 
upward movement of the mass of mankind which 
has marked the last six or seven centuries of Euro- 
pean and American history, and the fruits of which 
we are at this moment enjoying, is really a Labor 
Movement—a movement of the world’s workers of 
all classes. 

(Continued on page 12.) 











SCHEDULE OF..... ! 
PLYMOUTH WINTER NIGHT COLLEGE, CLASSES, CLUB AN 


DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY. ... WINTER TIRM 
= 





ART... Drawing from Casts and Still Life, Art Talks, Studies in Ruskin and 


Morris, Painting, Embroidery, Clay Modeling 





Music... Choral Singing, Vocal Culture (Small Classes and Private Work) 
Piano, Mandolin, Violin, Guitar. 
ACADEMIC... German, French, Advanced Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, | 
Mechanical Drawing, Elocution, Literature. 
BUSINESS... 


Bookkeeping, Stenography. 





DAILY. 


6.30 a.m. to 7.30 p. m.,. MATHEON DAY NURSERY (64 Austin avenue). «+ Children cared for, for 5 cents per day 
9.00 a.m, to 12.00 a, m., KINDERGARTEN, . : . - Mrs, Bertha Hofer Hegner, in charge 
7.00 p.m... HOUSEHOLD VESPERS (Neighbors Welcome) . 





MONDAY. 
4.00 p.m... ELOCUTION (Children) . Miss Minna Roman and Miss Jennie Newman (Columbia School of Oratory) 
1.00 p.m... BOYS’ CLUB, . ° ° . . . Mr, Graham R. Taylor, Chicago Commons 
6.30 p.m., COOKING FOR GIRL Ss, .« ° ° ° . . . . . . Mrs. C, O, Richardson 
- MANUAL TRAINING, . . . . . . . » Mr. R. E. Todd, Chicago Commons 
. PENNY PROVIDENT B: ANK, : . . . . - Miss Carrie M. Clawson, Chicago Commons 
. GERMAN, . . . ° ° . . . . Mr. Johan C, Schwabenland, Wilton College 
. EMBROIDERY, » ° ° . . . . - Miss Mary E, Titfany (Marshall Field & Co 
. BOYS’ CLUB. Rn . ° . . A 6 : Mr. Nathan Il, Weeks, Chicago Commons ‘. a? 
. GIRLS’ PROGRESSIVE CLUB, . . ° . . . 
- WOMEN'S CLUB, . : ° ° . . . ° 
, COOKING, . ° ° . : . ; ° «+ Miss Emma Heekenlively (Armour Institute) 
. STENOGRAPHY, . ° ° . » Miss Carrie M, Clawson (Marshall Field & Co.) 
- GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. ° ° . » Mr. Arthur S. Dascomb, A. B. (Dartmouth College) 
- ELOCUTION. . ° . ° . . liss Elsie M, Chandler (Northwestern Senool of Oratory) 
TUESDAY. 
6.30 p.m., GIRLS’ CLUB, : ° ° : . . ° : - Miss Ida FE. Hegner, Chicago Commons 
7.00 p.m., MANUAL TRAINING, ‘ . . ‘ . ‘ . » Mr. h. E. Todd, Chicago Commons 
7.30 p.m., HOME DRESSMAKING, . . . : . . . . ° . . Mrs. Larsen 
7.30 p.m... ENGLISH READING (Scandinavian . . - Mr. Frederick Nelson, A. B. (University of Wyoming), 
8.00 p. m.. COOKING, . . . . . . . Miss Heckenlively 


8.00 p.m... INDUSTRIAL-ECONOMIC LECTURE .- ND DISC t SSION- FOR ME N AND WOMEN. 


WEDNESDAY. 


3.00 p.m. PIANO LESSONS, . . . ‘ ° . . + Miss Harriet Brown (BerlinConservatory ' 
4.00 p. m., DRAWING (For Children ° ° ° ° . ° . . ° . . ° : } 
1.00 p.m., CECILIAN CHOIR, . ‘ ; ‘ ; ; , " : “ . i . Miss Brown 

4.00 p.m,. ELOCUTION (Girls over 13 years old . . - Mr. Charles A. Marsh (Columbia School of Oratory) { 
7.00 p.m. PENNY PROVIDENT BANK | For Girls . ° ° ° " ° ° > -» Miss Clawson j 
7.15 p.m... MANUAL TRAINING, . . . Mr. E. H. Sheldon (Chieago Manual Training School), and Mr. Todd 

7.15 p.m. GIRLS’ CLUBS, ° . . . Under direction of Miss Henrietta E, Stone of Chicago Commons 

7.50 p.m., BOYS’ CLUBS, ° ° “ " Mr. Sidney B. Foote and Mr, Walter C, Johnston, of Evanston 

%.00 p. m., FRENCH (Elementary . ° . : . » Mr. E.J. Danforth, A. B. (Amherst College 

8.00 p. m., ELOCUTION, ° . . . . . - Miss Chandler 

8.30 p.m... CHICAGO COMMONS M ANDOL IN AND Gl ir AR CLU B. ° . . Prof. Salvatore Tomaso 

8.30 p.m... GUITAR LESSONS, . . . . ° . . . ° . . Mrs. Tomaso 

8.30 p.m. MANUAL TRAINING, ° . ° - . ° ° a . . asin, Sheldon and Todd 


TUITION 25 CENTS FOR TEN LESSONS, EXCEPT IN NORMAL MANUAL 


% wopeansé 





* tel 
UBSAND LECTURES. CHICAGO COMMONS 


140 NORTH UNION STREET 


= Ti RM 1 897-8... NEAR MILWAUKEE AVENUE. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE... professional Dressmaking, Home Dressmaking, 





Cooking, Home Nursing. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING... anual Training, Sewing, Basket Weaving, Wood 





Carving, Chair Caning. 


NIGHT SCHOOL STUDENTS... English Grammar and Composition, Spell- 
ing and Writing, Elocution, Arithmetic. 


OTHER BRANCHES WILL BE ARRANGED for if there is sufficient demand 








for them. 


THURSDAY. 


4:00 p.m., CHILDREN’S CHORUS, ° ° ° P ° ° ‘ ° Miss Mari Ruef Hofer, director 
7.00 p.m. FRENCH (Conversational) . ° ° ‘ ° F ° ‘ ‘ e Mr. George L. Schreiber 
7.00 p.m. VOCAL CULTURE, F é ° j . i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - Miss Hofer 
7.00 p.m, MANUAL TRAINING, . é ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ° Mr. Todd 
7.30 p.m., DRAWING AND PAINTING, ° ° ° ° ° ° Mr. Schreiber (Lecturer, Art Institute) 
7.30 p.m,. BOYS’ CLUBS. ‘ ° ° ‘ ° ° Miss Cora E. Ellis, Chicago Commons, and Mr. Weeks 
8.00 p.m. BOOKKEEPING, ° . ° ‘ ° . . ° ° . F. E. Henry (lowa College) 
8.00 p.m. CHORAL CLUB, ‘ - ‘ . . ° e . Miss Hofer and Miss Katharine Crawford 
FRIDAY. 
6.30 p.m. ITALIAN CLUB, . ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ° ° P ‘ ° Mr. Danforth 
7.00 p.m. PENNY PROVIDENT BANK, ° . ° é ‘ ° ° ° ° . Miss Clawson 
7.00 p.m. ARITHMETIC, ° ° ° . ° - Konstantin D, Momeroff, B.S. (Wheaton College) 
7.30 p.m. ENGLISH READING,. : - P ‘ P ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 4 - Mr. Nelson 
7.30 p.m... BOYS’ CLUBS, ° . ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ . ° . Under direction of Mr. Weeks 
8.00 p.m., BOYS’ LIBRARY, ° : ‘ ° . A ° ‘ ‘ Mr. Arthur E. Ormes, of Evanston 
8.00 p.m. ALGEBRA, . ° . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° . - Mr. Momeroff 


8.00 p. 
8.00 p, 


m.. ELOCUTION, ; ‘ r F é ° ‘ Miss Cora E. Ellis, Ph. B. (Northwestern University) 
m., MOTHERS’ MEETING (Fortnightly) ° ° P ‘ . es ° . e Mrs. Hegner 


SATURDAY. 


9.00 a.m, to 12,00 a, m.. MANUAL TRAINING, : ‘ ~ ‘ , ° Messrs. Sheldon and Todd 
8.00 p.m.. VIOLIN LESSONS, . 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 . Mr. T. M. Thomason (Armour Institute) 
8.00 p.m., PIANO LESSONS, ; . ; ; : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; , : ‘ 

8.00 p.m... HOME NURSING CLUB, ‘ ‘ ° . ; ‘ ‘ 5 Miss Emma Warren, M. D. 


10.00 a.m. For Boys, ) 
2.30 p.m. For Girls, 


2.00 p. 
4.00 p. 
5.00 p, 


8.00 p. 


, TABERNACLE CHURCH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (Cor. Grand Ave. and Morgan Street) 
Under direction of Miss M. E. Coleman, Chicago Commons 


SUNDAY. 


m., BOYS’ CLUB, ‘ . ° . . ‘ ° ° ° ‘ e Mr. Weeks and Miss Ellis 
m,, BOYS’ CLUB. . ‘ . . ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ . P . Mr. Weeks and Miss Ellis 
m,. ENGLISH (For Italians) . . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . F e ‘a ° Mr. Danforth 
( For Italians, First Sunday in Month 
' For Germans, Third Sunday in Month 
m,, BOYS’ CLUB, —. ; ‘ A e , ‘ ; : ; ; Mr. Weeks and Miss Ellis 


m., PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


MANUAL TRAINING, PROFESSIONAL DRESSMAKINC, ART AND MUSIC. 


S wom 


Further information about the classes can be obtained by writing or applying to 


HERMAN F. HEGNER, 


Resident in Charge of Educational Work, Chicago Commons. 
Office Hours, Mondays, 5.00 till 7.30 P. M. 
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NMA AZZINT said that discouragement was “ dis- 
| \ enchanted egoism.” From such a charge 
the undaunted young men of the Citizens’ Union 
in New York are acquitting themselves by organ 
izing inthe midst ef a glorious defeat for a four- 
years’ campaign of education. This is the way 
causes are won. Municipal reform is the cause of 


the day, and this is the way to win it. 


/ 
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politics. Those who have tried to fight clean men 
into office in down-town aldermanships know to 


DECENT conduct of primary elections would 
be a long step in the direction of clean ward 


their sorrow that it is easier to elect a man than to 
get him nominated. The foul primary is one of 
the strongholds of corrupt politics. The other is 
the control by corrupt officials of public rights and 
franchises for which corrupt corporations are 
ready to pay. 
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HE ringing appeal for interest and co-opera- 
7 tion in the Labor Movement, made by Rev- 
Dr. William R. Taylor in the Brick Church at 
Rochester, and summarized on another page, 
is referred alike to those who charge the church 
with indifference to the interests of the working- 
men, and those who need to be convinced that the 
Labor Movement is one in which all earnest people 
ought heartily to be interested and ought cordially 
to assist. 


SETTLEMENT AND CHURCH. 


The article on another page on the relation of the 
social settlement to the church is the first of what 
we hope to make a useful series of contributions 
to the increasingly discussed question of the place 
that the social settlement can fill in the work of 
social reform, Mr. Clarence Gordon, of East Side 
House, New York, who contributes the current 
article, is a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and has distinct views upon the relation 
which may be borne by the settlement toward the 
churches. Many settlement workers will differ 
with him,some in detail, some in toto, and we 
shall be very glad to receive the contributions of 
those who hold views either agreeing or differing 
with Mr. Gordon’s. Ministers all over the world 
are looking toward the settlement with the query 
whether it may offer the long-sought method of 
socializing the church, and it is quite time that the 
question should be faced. Assuming absolutely no 
responsibility for any opinion or utterance on the 
subject except those appearing in the editorial 
columns of the paper, or signed by its editor, we 
still open our columns to those who have opinions 
on this matter. Ata later time, possibly after the 
subject has been ventilated more fully, we shall 
take occasion to discuss, with some convictions, the 
relation of the church to the social settlement, and 
the question of what each has to offer to the other 
for the future. 


The Monthly Bulletin of the Wage Earners’ 
Self-Culture clubs of St. Louis, is practically the 
record of a settlement sort of effort. It is a bright 
little paper, and reports a most useful work. 


Goodrich House, Cleveland, sends us the out 
line of their attractive “Thursday Evenings at 
Goodrich House.” The “evenings” are free, and 
these are some of the subjects : Nov. 4, talk by C, 
Wason, * World’s Fair by Electric Lantern”; Nov. 
11, entertainment by members of the Garfield and 
Kingsley clubs; Nov. 18, talk by Prof. Il. E, 
3ourne on “A Great Navy”; Nov. 25, open house, 
“An Hour of Magic, etc.”; Dec. 2, talk by Dr. H. 
H. Powell, “ Reminiscences of Travel”: Dec. », 
concert by Mrs. A. K. Cole; Dec. 16, talk by Dr. 
E. G. Carpenter, “ The Brain—How built up and 
how destroyed,” (views): Dec. 23, entertainment by 
Miss Jennette Carpenter (holiday program). 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars, 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted street electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 

Object.—As explained inthe second clause of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Chicago Commons Association, filed 
with the Secretary of the State of Illinois: 

“2. The object for which it is formed is to provide a center for a 
higher civic and social life to initiate and maintain religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises and to investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 

“As exemplified at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con 
sists primarily of a group of people who Choose to make their home 
in that part of the great city where they seem to be most needed, 
rather than where the neighborhood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige.” 

Support.—The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for. The 
gift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both oeeasional and regular, the latter being paid in in- 
stallments, monthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
ience of the giver. 

Visitors, singly or in groups, are welcome at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Residence.—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden. 





KINDERGARTEN THANKSGIVING. 


Happy Time for the Little Folks at the Commons 


How the + Grossmutter”’ was Remembered, 


The pages are held open fora note about the 
happy time the children of the Commons Kinder- 
garten had for the Thanksgiving season. The 
Imagine a room- 
ful of little folks—Italifin, Swedish, German, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, Irish, and half a dozen other 
nationalities, gathering very early in the morning, 
ach bringing a handful of remembrance for the 
“Grossmutter.” Potatoes, apples, onions, turnips, 
bread, carrots, and what not else, piled high onthe 
tables in the middle of the kindergarten room, and 
all forthe “Grossmutter!” And who is the “ Gross- 
mutter?” 


scene was almost indescribable. 


Dear me, only a very old, and very poor 
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and very lovely soul, who can speak only German, 
and who lives in a little room over on Desplaines 
street. 
used to be, because Deacon Johnson, of the Taber- 
nacle church, put a half-day’s calcimining upon it 
the other day, and there are flowers and other 
things that the friends of the Commons, who love 
the “ Grossmutter,” have taken there. 

Well, she came to the Thanksgiving party, in the 
fine warm shawl that the mothers’-meeting gave 
her, and she hadn’t an idea of what was going to 
happen. She looked at the wagon-load of things 
that the beaming children brought from their poor 
homes, and she wondered who could have all those 
things. And when she finally found that they 
were all for her, and was struggling to find even a 
few German words with which to stammer her 


The room is whiter and brighter than it 


gratitude, a strange thing happened, and it was 
that the children who brought the things, became 
happier than the “Grossmutter,” who received 
them! 

A simple luncheon was then served to the chil- 
dren, consisting of bread, spread with the jelly, 
preserves or cranberry sauce, which the children 
have been making during the past weeks, and 
And all was as sweet and 
mannerly as one could ask. They waited till their 
little “ blessing prayer” was sung, and there was 


doughnuts and milk. 


never a snatching, never a bit of hustling, or any- 
thing that would have been out of place at the table 
of Queen Victoris, except when Jerry fell asleep 
with his ear exactly in the middle of a doughnut! 


STUDENTS AT THE SETTLEMENT. 


Growing Use of the Opportunities on the Field 
Demand for Public Presentations. 


The permanent educational value of the settle- 
Aside from its 
popular social propaganda among its own neigh- 


ment is more and more apparent. 


bors, in which the offer of a supply most encour- 
agingly creates the demand for knowledge, more 
and more studentsare making laboratory use of the 
At Chicago Com- 
mons the demand for information, bibliography 


social settlement everywhere. 


and the personal impressions of the residents from 
educational institutions and study groups in 
women’s clubs, churches, labor unions, and more 
private social circles, increases every month. It 
surely betokens an ever-widening appreciation 
both of the settlement point of view and the first- 
hand knowledge of social conditions thence to be 
obtained. 

Calls for presentation of the social cause for 
which the settlement stands are far in excess of 
our ability to respond to them. The diverse settle- 


ment occasions are also personally taken advantage 
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of to deeper insight of human life and broader 
outlook onthe world. Not only do the students in 
Professor Taylor’s classes come in groups to work 
up their assigned topics from the statistics and 
social data in the Chicago Commons library, and 
by personal observation in the neighborhood field, 
but at the Tuesday evening economic discussions 
their numbers are largely augmented by whole 
squads of men from other theological seminaries 
and the University of Chicago. 

At the request of students in these other institu- 
tions, a student’s economic conference is to be held 
at the settlement fortnightly throughout the winter 
on Saturdays or Mondays, at which specialists will 
speak to and be questioned by them. Fullest, 
freest and sharpest discussion of social problems 
will be maintained, and visitation of public institu 
tions in and beyond the city will be arranged for. 
The first of these gatherings will be held on Satur 
day, Nov. 27, at 3 p.m., when Prof. George D. 
Herron will lead the discussion. Two weeks later 
(Dec. 11) Mr. Abraham Bisno, a socialist, will pre- 
sent for criticism Karl Marx’s theory of value. All 
students, men and women, in any branch of educa 
tional pursuit are cordially invited to attend these 
conferences, 


THE COMMONS FELLOWSHIP. 


University of Michigan Kenewing Its Settlement 
Representation, 


The Students’ Christian Association of the Uni 
versity of Michigan has placarded the town with 
large posters announcing “ Live Thought on Living 
Subjects.” In a series of addresses which they 
offer to the University and city public of Ann Arbor. 
Professor Graham Taylor opened the course with 
two lectures, the first at Newberry Hall, which 
was completely filled by the students Saturday 
November 20, to hear him speak on “ The Social 
Aspects of Personal Progress.” On Sunday even 
ing a union meeting of the city churches, with the 
University, was held in the great University hall 
for the discussion of “ Personal Responsibility for 
Social Progress,” upon which there were said to be 
2,000 attendants. At the conclusion of his address 
Professor Laughlin made a strong appeal for the 
continuance and increase of the financial support 
of the University of Michigan’s social settlement 
Fellowship at Chicago Commons. It was estab- 
lished last winter and sustained in summer resi- 
dence Mr. Jesse K. Marden, who, after doing 
effective work at the Commons, reported the re- 
sults of his observations and sociological study to 
Professor Cooley’s “seminary” in sociology. The 
aim this year is to place the fellow in residence for 
a longer period, beginning not later than February. 


It is expected that University credit will be given 
for the work of the student, while in residence, in 
the departments of political economy, sociology or 
ethics. A liberal response in subscriptions toward 
the fellowship fund was made at the meeting. 

The other lecturers in the course are Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, “The Sermon on the Mount as a 
Basis for Social Reconstruction,” and “The Form 
and Substance of Culture.” Miss Jane Addams, of 


Hull House, will speak on “ A Chicago Alderman ” 


and “ The Social Theories of Count Tolstoy.” Hon. 
S. M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo, will speak on “The 
Golden Rule in Business and Politics.” 


COMMONS NOTES 


——The schedule of classes and clubs, for the 
winter term, is given in full on pages 8 and 9 of 
this issue. 


The Matheon day nursery, connected with 
the settlement, grows in usefulness and popularity. 
Fifteen children in one day was the recent high- 
water mark. 


—tThe first meeting of the Boys’ Good Will Club 
was made pleasant by a series of readings by Miss 
Elsie Chandler, illustrated folk-tales by Mr. George 
L. Schreiber, and various entertaining features 
rendered by the boys themselves. 


Space is lacking for more than a mention of 
the celebration of the third birthday of Chicago 
Commons by the Woman’s Club of the settlement 
November 8. A pleasant entertainment was given, 
and the club presented the settlement with a por 
trait of Professor Taylor. 

The appeal in the last issue of Tur Com- 
MONS for help for the settlement has resulted in 
some friends stepping into the breach, but there 
will need to be many helping hands to make up the 
shortage caused by the assumption of the Taber- 
nacle pastorate by Professor Taylor, and the nec 
essary Withdrawal of a large part of his energy 
and time from the work of gathering support for 
the settlement. This is a temporary crisis in the 
affairs of the settlement which those interested in 
its work can tide over by renewing their generous 
support of previous years without special solici- 
tation. 


A LABOR SERMON. 
(Continued from Pay 7+) 


“ Now the Labor Movement in the narrower sense 
the sense in which it is commonly understood 
is simply a part of this larger movement in which 
we all have such a vitalinterest. It is a movement 
within a movement. It is the movement, more or 
less concerted, of the world’s manual workers, for 

their own protection and advancement. 

“But why, it may be asked, is any such con- 
certed movement necessary? Why should the 
manual toilers find* it necessary or advisable to go 
off by themselves ina class movement? Has not 
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the battle for personal freedom and equality be- 
fore the law been fought and won? 

“Tt has. But there is this great difficulty—the 
tendency of labor to become a mere commodity to 
be bought and sold at market rates, such rates to 
be fixed as the rates for other commodites are, by 
the law of supply and demand. . . . 

“The conditions of human life are such that the 
vast majority of the race must earn their living by 
selling the labor of their hands, We may talk as 
we please about there being ‘room at the top,’ and 
about the idleness, the unthrift, the intemperance, 
and hot-headedness of the working classes being 
the chief causes of their miseries, and there is too 
much truth in it all. 

“But that does not alter the fact that labor al- 
ways tends to become a mere commodity and 
nothing more; that the sellers of the commodity 
are at a disadvantage as compared with the sellers 
of other commodities, and before the purchasers 
of it; that the welfare of human personalities is 
bound up in the terms of the sale; and that those 
who are affected so profoundly by these facts con- 
stitute, and will continue to constitute, the vast 
majority of mankind. 

A MOVEMENT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS. 

* Now the Labor Movement, in its essence, is a 
movement to resist this tendency of labor to be- 
come a mere commodity, and to secure ‘the recog- 
nition of human rights and personal values in the 
working world. It is a movement to limit and 
control, in the interest of the personal welfare of 
the workers and their families, the application of 
the law of supply and demand to labor.” 

Of the methods of education, agitation and 
struggle which have characterized the Labor Move- 
ment Dr. Taylor spoke, and continued : 

“In the tendency of labor to sink to the level of 
a mere commodity, to be bought and sold at mar- 
ket rates, without regard to the welfare of the 
workers as human beings, the Labor Movement 
finds its all-suflicient justification. Here is a real 
menace to human rights against which it is not 
only the privilege but the duty of those concerned 
to defend themselves by every lawful and peace- 
able means in their power. ; 

“The Labor Movement, as such, is, therefore, not 
something to be feared, and as far as possible re- 
pressed. It is, just so long as it is properly di- 
rected, a humane movement, a Christian move- 
ment. It is in perfect alignment with the whole 
process of human evolution, which has for its aim 
the complete development of every individual. 
There is promise and hope in it for us politically. 
As citizens of a democracy, in which every man’s 
vote is as good as every other man’s, we ought all 
to be glad of a movement which has for its object 
the elevation of the multitudes of manual toilers, 
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and the raising of their standard of living and in- 
telligence. And it will be not less beneficial to 
trade and industry. For political economy has 
taught us that high wages do not by any means 
always imply low profits, and experience long ago 
showed, and continues to show every day, that effi- 
cient labor, at a high price, is cheaper than inefti- 
cient at a low price. 
HOW SECURE RIGHT DIRECTION? 

“ But all these benefits are, as stated above, con- 
ditional upon the right direction of the labor 
movement. A very important question, therefore 
is, How is that right direction to be secured? 

“Will it be by the two contending parties as- 
suming an attitude of mutual hostility—of suspi- 
cion, fear and hatred? Will it be by each party 
refusing to listen to what the other has to say? 
And especially, will it be by those who have 
knowledge, and calmness, and character, and in- 
fluence keeping still, and allowing the ignorant 
and unscrupulous and violent to do all the talking? 

“Or will it be by a hearty recognition by each 
party of the other’s humanity and honesty, by a 
sincere effort of each to understand the other's 
position, and by a full and free discussion? 

“Tam no believer in the socialistic doctrines of 
some of the labor organizations. I am no apolo- 
gist for the violence with which some of them are 
chargeable, But I am in favor of all wise and just 
efforts, including labor organizations, for the pro- 
tection and elevation of the great multitude of our 
working people, and I believe that in view of what 
history, economics, humanity and the Gospel have 
to teach us, the only attitude for those who are not 
manual toilers to assume toward the Labor Move- 
ment is that of honest, open, thoughtful friend- 
ship. 

“*Stand up,’ said Peter to Cornelius, the noble 
centurion who had come to him for instruction in 
Christian truth, and had fallen at his feet to do 
him reverence. ‘Stand up; I myself also am a 
man.’ 

“That struck the note of brotherhood which 
rings all through the New Testament; and until 
our civilization responds to it, we shall look in 
vain for peace, and progress will be slow indeed. 

“¢Stand up; I myself alsoama man!’ That is 
the spirit which ought to be in every man toward 
every other man—the spirit of liberty, equality, 
fraternity. © that it might be in me, and in you! 
for when it is real it spreads more rapidly than 
fire. 


No individual life can be truly prosperous passed 
inthe midst of those who suffer. To the noble 
soul it cannot be happy; to the ignoble it cannot be 
secure.—Mathew Arnold. 
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“THE WORKERS.” 





The popular mind will be caught with Walter 
Wyckoff’s pictures of the condition of the laboring 
man in this country, as with no serious dissertation 
of the essay sort, and when his volume on * The 
Workers” is really out after its run in magazine 
serial form in Scribner's, it will not soon be off the 
platform as a topic of thought, conversation and 
discussion. As Current Literuture said of these 
studies in reality, “that which gives an especial 
charm to the article is that Mr. Wyckoff keeps in 
the background the knowledge of sociology he has 
received from books, and lets this knowledge 
merely serve as a quickener of his observation. 
The occasion of his entering upon his year of 
experience as a casual laborer was his sense of the 
partial justice of a criticism that his views on the 
labor questicn were mere theories. It was at a 
summer resort in Connecticut, six years ago, that 
he left the world in which he had prominently 
moved, and became a laborer, tramping across the 
continent, working here and there at whatever he 
could find to do, and sometimes—even in the 
prosperous year of 1891—finding nothing whatever 
to do—he came to have a first-hand knowledge of 
the conditions under which unskilled laborers 
work and live. - 2 But the sociological 
observations which are made, whether regarding 
the present position of laborers or its possible bet- 
terment, are more full of sociological wisdom and 
social insight than decades of research in sociolog- 
ical libraries could have given. Few books have 
been written which contain so much enlightenment 
and enlivenment regarding industrial conditions.” 


“SETTLEMENTS AND LABOR.” 


Pamphlet on Settlement Work Which Gives a Val- 
uable Sketch of Methods and Scope, 


Owing to the limited supply on hand, and the 
considerable shrinkage in receipts for them, it has 
been found necessary to fix at twenty-five cents 
per copy the price for the pamphlet, “ Social Set- 
tlements and the Labor Question,” reprinted from 
the proceedings of the Grand Rapids Conference 
of Charities and Correction, and obtainable through 
THE Commons. This is the most comprehensive 
publication on the subject of social settlements 
known to us. Papers by some of the best known 
settlement workers in this country discuss the 
matter from many points of view, and the book is 
not merely a discussion of one aspect of settlement 
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work—that of its relation to labor. The work of 
the settlement in politics, in education, in charity, 
civic reform, etc., is considered by such workers as 
James B Reynold, of the New York University 
settlement; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, of Hull House; 
Miss Mary McDowell, of the University of Chi- 
cago settlement; Jacob Abt, of Maxwell street set- 
tlement, Chicago; Miss Katherine B. Davis, of the 
Philadelphia College settlement, Copies of the 
pamphlet will be sent to any address, postpaid, for 
twenty-five cents. As the supply is limited, those 
who are especially desirous of having the psm- 
phlet would do well to apply at once to the pub 
lishers of Tuk Commons. 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS. 


Among other books that will be useful in the 
social field are these recently issued: 

Mental Development—A Study in Social Psy 
chology, by James Mark Baldwin, The Macmillan 
Company, New York. A study of the human 
psychology, with reference to tracing it into the 
field of social manifestation. 

Practical Idealism, by William DeWitt Hyde, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, tracing the 
newer manifestations of idealism into the worlds 
of sense-perception, association, science, art, per- 
sons, institutions, morality and religion. 

Christianity and Property, an interpretation, by 
Albert E. Waffle, Philadelphia, American Baptist 
Publication Society. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. An attempt to collate and interpret the 
New Testament teachings on property. 

Growth of the Kingdom of God, by Sidney L. 
Gulick, M. A., missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. in 
Japan, Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. <A 
review of the spread of Christian ideals and organ 
izations throughout the world. 

For the Country, by Richard Watson Gilder, The 
Century Company, New York, $1.00 cloth. A small 
volume of timely and patriotic poems, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Proceedings of the section on Organization 
of Charity of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, (Toronto, 1897,) have been 
reprinted in a separate pamphlet, and as a supple- 
ment to the National Bulletin of Charities and 
Correction, Minneapolis, for August, 1897. 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon’s new book, In His 
Steps, “What Would Jesus Do ?” published by the 
Advance Publishing Company, Chicago, is having 
a very successful sale, the fourth thousand having 
just gone out within ten days of its issue from the 
press. 
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BUREAU OF 
SETTLEMENTS 


UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF 


THE 
CoMMONS 
PURPOSES 


To collect, disburse and publish bibliog- 
raphy and other historical data and general 
information concerning the world-wide Set- 
tlement Movement. 


To facilitate helpful communication between 
Settlements. 


To be of all possible service to people living 
and working on the basis of the Settlement 
Idea. 


WANTED, THEREFORE, 


Prompt Information as to the foundation 
of new Settlements, or the existence of old 
ones not well known. Better that we should 
duplicate information than not to have it 
at all. 


Copies (several when possible), of all 
reports, circulars, and other printed matter, 
however appareitly trivial, including tickets, 
programs and all other transient material, 
issued by or concerning any settlement. 
Complete files of allsuch matter are urgently 
desired. 


References to, and if possible copies of, all 
periodical, newspaper, Magazine or review 
articles, or allusions, however scant, in 
books or pamphlets, with reference to the 
Settlement Movement or to any Settlement. 
These references should a/iwys give minute 
particulars as to the name of the publica- 
tion, date, author if possible, ete, 


In short, we desire to have on hand and to 
keep complete, material suggesting the en= 
tire history of each and every Settle- 
‘ment. 


All head-workers and secretaries of Settle- 
ments in all Countries are urged to co- 
operate. 


NOTE.—The following Settlement Literature 
may now be obtained through the Bureau: 

“Social Settlements and the Labor Question 
(Reprint from the proceedings of the 23d National 
Conference of Charities and Correction), Single cop- 
ies, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Bibliography of College, Social and University 
Settlements, published by the College Settlements 
Association. Free on receipt of 2 cents postage. 


Material for and inquiries concerning the 
Bureau should be addressed to 


Editor of THE COMMONS, 
140 North Union St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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“STRICTLY BUSINESS.” 


Some Additional Facts about the “Child’s Christ- 
Tales.”—A New Premium Offer for Subscrip- 
tions to * The Commons.” 


HE OFFER of the “Child’s Christ Tales ” to 
‘3 readers of Tuk Commons, see page 16, was 
received on all sides with so warm a welcome, and 
the response in the form of orders was so prompt 
and eager that the first supply is entirely exhausted. 
But there will be a new invoice on hand ina few 
days, ready to supply any demand. It is to be noted 
that we are able to make this generous offer only 
through the kindness of Mrs. Proudfoot, author of 
the book and one of the best friends of THr Com- 
MONS, who places it at our disposal at such a ridic- 
ulously low figure that we are able to place it 
within the reach of any reader of Tort Commons 
and at the same time make a welcome profit for 
the publication fund of the paper. 


You all want the little book. If you have any- 
thing to do with children, either your own chil- 
dren, or a Sunday School class, a kindergarten, a 
boys’ club, or perchance a youthful niece or 
nephew, or if you are looking for just the thing 
for a Christmas gift to a child, the “Child’s 
Christ-Tales” are what you want, and if you are a 
reader of THE Commons, you can secure it until 
the first of January for 75 cents, by enclosing the 
order-blank to be found on page 15 of this issue 
with the amount in cash, stamps, check, draft or 
post-office order. Or you can have it for 50 cents 
if you will enclose with your order $1.00 and the 
name of a new subscriber for Tire Commons. That 
is, for a limited time, both Tur Commons for a 
year and the “Child's Christ-Tales” can be se- 
cured for $1.00, the book alone for 75 cents. 


Tue half-tone reproduction of the Lincoln me- 
dallion on the cover of THE Commons this month 
is copyrighted by G. R. Burgess, of 314 Thirty-fifth 
street, Chicago, dealer in art goods; and larger 
copies of the photographs of the medallion can be 
obtained of him. 


THE NEXT IssuE Of THE ComMMons will contain a 
portrait and brief sketch of Miss Mary McDowell, 
head resident of the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment, a characteristic letter from Rev. F. Herbert 
Stead concerning life at Robert Browning Hall, 
London, an article about Kingsley House, Tokio, 
and an interesting budget of settlement news and 
timely matters of other sorts. 


“Every issue of Tort Commons appeals to me 
like a bugle-call, summoning me to hasten and get 
rid of the rubbish and give my time and strength 
to these things that are in the highest sense worth 
while.”—E,. 8S. PARMENTER, Field See’y National 
Christian Citizenship League. 
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Order for Zhild’s Christ--Cales Good only until Jan. 1, 1898, | 


Publishers of “THE COMMONS,” 


THE COMMONS. | November. 


CHILD’S CHRIST-TALES 


BY ANDREA HOFER PROUDFOOT 


It is a Christmas Classic, contributed to Literature by a Kindergartener. 
No Book-Stall is complete without it and no Library 
is complete without it. 


The book is illustrated with 30 reproductions from the Old Masters, and 
many stories. It is printed on fine enameled paper, hand- 
somely bound, with attractive cover. 


ELEVEN THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN 1896-1897 


IT WILL BE SOLD EEE 
AT i ry 0 \) 


But readers of “ THE COMMONS” can Secure it for SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, by mailing 
that amount in check, money order, stamps or cash, before January 1, 1898, 
rz and with the order given below; or for FIFTY CENTS by sending with 
the following order the name of-a NEW SUBSCRIBER to “ THE 
COMMONS” and the tifty cents for the subscription, 
ONE DOLLAR secures the “Child’s Christ-Tales ” 
and “ THE COMMONS” for One Year, 








and if accompanied by 75 cents 
(or $1.00 if a new subscription 
to “ THE COMMONS” is included.) 














140 North Union Street, Chicago. Ill. 


Enclosed find 


_ in payment for .-- copies of CHILD’S CHRIS T- 


TALES, to the following address: 


If accompanied by this Order, and received before January 1, any number of copies may be had at seventy-five cents each. 
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~ SETTLEMENT LITERATURE 


1. Social Settlements and The Labor Question 
Reprint of the Proceedings of the Social Settlement Section of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1896. The best general discussion 
of the Social Settlement. Single copies, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Bibliography of College, Social and University Settlements 
at Compiled by Miss M. Katharine Jones for the College Settlements Association. 
A list with descriptive notes of the Social Settlements of the World. Free to 
Nominal Cost any address on receipt of 2 cents postage. 
Arnold Toynbee 
Through the A Monograph by F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With an 
Account of the Work of Toynbee Hall, by Philip Lyttelton Gill, M.A., and of 
the New York City Neighborhood Guild, by Charles B. Stover, A. B., Johns 
Bureau of ne University Studies, 1889, Fifty cents per copy. 
Studies of the Labor Movement 
Settlements By Professor Graham Taylor. From their beginning in September, 1896. Full 
set of the studies to date, in past issues of THE COMMONS. Fifty cents, 
postpaid. ; 
Conducted Chicago Commons Leaflets 
(No. 1,) “Foreign Missions at Home.” The comment of a Japanese Missionary 
by upon the resemblance of Social Settlements to Foreign Missionary Homes. 
(No. 2,) “Frank W. Crossley—A Modern St. Francis,” some account of a rich 
THE Englishman who made his home among the poor. These leaflets in any quan- 
tity at two for one cent, postpaid. . 
COMMONS Address, for these, or for information concerning the Settlement Movement, 
Editor of THE COMMONS 


140 North Union Street. Chicago, MW, 
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